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THE BRETON ORIGIN OF THE NOBLE 
HOUSE OF ORMONDE. 


THe account of this great and _ historic 
family in ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ used to begin 
thus :— 

“Its origin is not clearly established. The 
surname ‘Butler’ is not, however, dubious, 
being derived from the chief Butlerage of Ireland, 
conferred by Henry IL. on Theobald Walter in 
1177....the eldest son of Herveius Walter, one 
of the companions of the Conqueror.” 

This passage has been altered in later 
editions, and the last statement, which 
dates make impossible, properly omitted. 

The Hervey Walter above mentioned, the 
grandfather of Theobald, had held a third 
of a knight’s fee in Belaugh in Norfolk and 
Boxted in Suffolk. Domesday Book (ii. f. 147) 
shows that in 1086 this land in “ Belagh ” 
was held by one “Gingom” of Earl 
Alan. This unusual personal name is so 
clearly written in the original—judging 


| : 
from the photo-zincograph—that there can 


be no mistake about any of the letters, but 
the scribe had evidently made an error. 
The word was * Guigon,” a Breton name 
more familiar to us as “* Wigan.” We may 
reasonably suspect this property had been 
inherited by Theobald’s grandfather from 
this Domesday tenant. We see that Guigon 
held ‘‘ Belagh” of the great Breton Count 
Alan, made Earl of the East Angles. The 
Earl was already a greater landholder in 
North Yorkshire, evidently under the con- 
dition that he built a castle (Richmond) 
and maintained it always garrisoned like 
Dover: and some of his military tenants, 
we shall see, bore variations of the Butler 
coat of arms. 

Alan fitz ** Flaud ” granted the church of 
Sporle in Norfolk, with lands there and 
at Mileham, to the abbey of St. Florent at 
Saumur in the presence of the monks 
Guihenoc, Guigon, and William (‘ Cal. Does. 
in France,’ edited by Dr. Round, i. 414). 
The first named had been the grantee of 
Monmouth, but had taken the cowl before 
1086, and Guigon, if the landholder in 
Belagh, 1086, must have followed hisexample. 
It is curious that one of the churches in 
Hope in Herefordshire, which had been 
given by this ‘“‘ Wihanoc”’ to the same 
abbey, was then known as Hope Gingani 
(ib., p. 403)—but I would read this Guigani. 

So long ago as 1878 [I wrote in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 

under the heading ‘ Fleance’ (5 S. x. 402), 
that it is remarkable to find the descendants 
of Alan, the Seneschal of Dol, as seneschals 
or stewards to the Kings of Scotland, 
“and no less sothat Hervey the Butler should be 
the progenitor—as he no doubt was, although the 
fact has not been remarked before — of the 
great Butlers of Ireland and the most noble 
house of Ormonde.” 

This Hervey Butelarius witnessed 
three or four Dol charters with Alan the 
Seneschal, and a Walter fitz Hervey, with 
another Walter and Hervey son, 
one of Alan himself. Walter and Hervey 
were common names in Brittany. but not 
often found together like this. One 
of these, it may be reasonably suspected, 
was the Walter de Dol who had forfeited 
land acquired by him at Ashfield in Suffolk 
(Dom. Book, ii. f. 377); and the other, the 
ancestor of the Butlers of Ireland, either 
was the heir of Guigon, or married his 
daughter and so inherited Bylaugh. Dona- 
tions to the abbey of St. Florent were 
made by John (de Dol) and Geldwin in 
the presence of William the abbot, their 
brother, and, among others, of these laics: 
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Hingand, Baderon, Alan the Seneschal, 
** Glajus prepositus Galterus & Herveus filii 
eius Buterius ’’ (Lobineau’s ‘ Hist. Brit.,’ 
vol. ii., Instr., col. 188). I hardly know 
whether we can consider ‘* Buterius ”’ 
to apply to Hervey only or whether it be 
not even another witness’s name. The 
duties of the Butarii and the Botelarii 
were distinct, as in the household of 
Henry II. (‘ Liber Niger,’ i. 349); the 
former had charge of the wine in butts, 
while the latter were the ‘* dispensatores 
Botellaria,”’ and the ‘Magister Pincerna ”’ 
was over them both. 

The civil and military organization of 
his small diocese, copied from that of his 
Norman neighbours, was evidently the 
work of that practical and energetic 
prelate Archbishop Gingueneus (? Wigan), 
who built the castle of Combourg, and 
settled it on his brother Ruellan ”’ 
(Riwallon, z.e. Roland), with 12 knights’ 
fees in Dol (Henry II.’s Inquest, 1181). 
He benefited others of his  kinsfolk. 
William, Abbot of Saumur (1070-1118), was 
his nephew; so was John, Lord of Dol (son 
of Riwallon), who took holy orders and was 
elected archbishop in 1082. 

A new fact in the Fitzharding pedigree 
(see 5S. xii. 362) may be here conveniently 
mentioned—that Henry, son of Robert 
fitz Harding and dean of Moretan,” was 
Archbishop elect of Dol, and died in August, 
1188, at Rome, whither he had gone for 
consecration (Eyton’s ‘ Itin. H. II.,’ p. 291). 

Early heraldry, always trustworthy, 
comes to our aid wonderfully, and clearly 
points to the fact that the Stewarts and 
the Butlers were of one stock originally. 
The most ancient and paternal coat of 
the Fitzalans—those of Clun—was Argent, 
a chief azure; of the Butlers, Or, a chief 
indented azure, and this exactly we find 
also given to the Lords of Middleham, 
descended from Bardulf, a brother of 
Earl Alan, in the reliable pedigree drawn 
up about 1450, no doubt by those clever 
monks at Coverham (Gen., New 8., iii. 31). 
Rannulf de Glanville is usually assigned 
the same coat, but herein he is given 
Azure, 3 crescents argent. In the Rich- 
mondshire Roll of Arms (c. 1337), evi- 
dently from the same scriptorium, we 
find given to Randolf fitz John de Wod- 
halle the Butler coat colours reversed ; 
to Robert fitz Elys de Newton, Argent, a 
chief indented azure; and to Hervey de 
Watlous, Or, on a chief indented azure 
3 crescents of the field (Coll. Top. et 
Gen., ii. 320). 


The influence this Butler coat had in 
Lancashire is well shown in a pedigree by 
the late Dr. Ormerod, the historian of 
Cheshire (7ib., vii. 17). A. 8S. 


Westminster. 


A RELIC OF JOHN BUNYAN (?). 


THE following account of an ** antient tome *” 
which has lately come into my possession 
will, I think, interest certain of your readers. 
The contents are as follows :— 

Prrima—The First Things; or Regeneration 

Sermons, delivered by Isaac AMBROSE, minister 
of the Gospel, at Preston, in Amoundernes in 
Lancashire. London. 1650. The Doctrine and 
Directions, but more especially the Practice and 
Behaviour of a Manin the act of THE NEW BIRTH = 
a treatise by way of appendix to the former: 
by the same author. 1650. UnLtrma—The Last 
Things—in reference to the First and Middle 
Things or certain meditations on Life, Death. 
Judgment, Hell, Right Purgatory, and Heaven : 
by the same author. 1650.” 
The three works are bound together in one 
volume in old calf. A former owner (who, 
to judge by his handwriting, would date 
about 1750) has written the following on 
the page facing the ‘ Contents ’ :— 

‘The notes in the margins were written by that 
valiant advocate for Truth, John Bunyan, while 
in Prison.” 

A later owner has written on a sheet of 
paper, loosely inserted :— 

“The Marginal Notes in this book were written 
by John Bunyan: I know not the evidence 
upon which the fact rests: but it was fully 
believed by my dear Husband, Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory.” (Signed) “A. G. Woolwich Common, 
June, 1812.” 

On examining the work carefully I find 
that the first 72 pages are thickly covered 
with marginal notes in a handwriting which 
is quite distinct and legible, and which I 
believe to be Bunyan’s from the following 
evidence. If we refer to the anonymous 
Biography prefixed to his works, written 
evidently by one who knew him well, and 
had visited him in prison, we read :— 

*“ Not long after, the providence of God so. 
ordered it, that Mr. Bunyan went to Bedford, 
to work at his calling, and happened there to hear 
three or four poor women, who were sitting in 
the sun, discoursing together about the things. 
of God, which caused him to draw near to them, 
for he was by this time, himself become a mighty 
talker of Religion; but when he had heard 
awhile as he himself confessed, he heard, indeed. 
but he understood not, for they spoke of things 
above his reach discoursing of ‘THE NEW 
BrirtH’ and the work of God on their hearts : 
it was upon this discourse of theirs that he began 
to feel some unusual agitations in his own heart 
and to be conscious to himself that his owm 
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condition was not so good as he had thought it 
to be because in all his thoughts about Religion 
and Salvation ‘THE New BrrrH’ never entered 
into his mind,” &e. 

The old volume by Isaac Ambrose de- 
scribed above is almost wholly a treatise 
on this subject of ‘‘ The New Birth,” and 
the comments in the margin show that the 
writer was but newly acquainted with the 
doctrine, as the following extracts prove :— 

“In those men who have lived long in sin, 
whose sins have been gross, and great, and 
grievous, no sooner come they toa New BIRTH 
but they ean feel grace work in them step by 
step,’ &e.—Ambrose, p. 27. 

The marginal comment is :— 

‘* Note where I find any of these in me, I make 

ys [this] marke x 
Other comments are “Lord give me 
such a frame of Heart.” ““O my Soul ys 
word reproves thee,’ and many similar. 
There are also references to prison and 
captivity, and to war (Bunyan was in the 
Parliament army, and present at the battle 
of Leicester). 

The volume has been shown to the Curator 
of the Bunyan Museum at Bedford, who 
has compared the handwriting with the 
specimens of Bunyan’s which they possess, 
and he pronounces them to be_ similar. 
Besides those already mentioned, there are 
two other autographs in the volume, viz., 
Ludovie Auber, 1768 (in three places), and 
* James Martin, is [sic] book, October the 
5th, 1785.” 

I should be greatly obliged if any of your 
readers could furnish me with any further 
particulars which would throw light on 
the connexion between Bunyan and Isaac 
Ambrose, the author of the book described 
above. GrEorRGE T. JUCKES 

4, Belsize Avenue, N.W. 


CALCUTTA STATUES 
MEMORIALS. 


(See ante, pp. 41, 104.) 


Bishop Heber.—Reginald Heber (1773- 
1826), second Bishop of Calcutta 1823-6. 
White marble. Kneeling. By Sir F.Chan- 
trey, R.A. (1835). In St. Paul’s Cathedral 
beneath the tower. His death, at Trichino- 
poly (where he is buried), was due to heart 
failure when bathing. Author of ‘From 
Greenland’s Icey Mountains.’ There is a 
similar statue in St. Paul’s, London, and 
another in St. George’s, Madras, both by 
Chantrey. The statue stood originally in 
the eastern portico of St. John’s, behind the 


AND 


‘Lord Hastings’s Governorship. 


altar, and could be seen from the compound. 
A relief portrait also adorns a facade of the 
India Office. 

A statue of T. F. Middleton, the first 
Bishop of Calcutta, is also in St. Paul’s, 
London (Lough). 


The Holwell Obelisk.i—This, the second, 
Holwell Monument was generously erected by 
Lord Curzon in 1902 at his own cost, on the 
site of the ditch of the ravelin, in course of 
construction at the time of “the troubles” 
in 1756, into which the bodies of the Black 
Hole victims were cast. It stands a few 
yards to the north-east of the Black Hole, 
nearer to Writers’ Buildings, and takes the: 
place of the original memorial—of a darker 
material, to judge by contemporary pictures: 
by Daniell and others that exist—raised 
by John Zephaniah Holwell (1711-98) to 
his fellow sufferers, which was removed (for 
reasons unknown) in 1819 (? 1821), during 
An. obelisk 
of white marble, it is circled by dwarf 
posts and chains. On the six faces of its 
base are inscribed particulars of the tragedy, 
and the names of those who fell victims of 
the siege. Holwell became prime defender 
of the settlement on Drake’s desertion, and 
was temporary Governor of Bengal in 1760. 


Marquess of Lansdowne.—Henry Charles: 
Keith Fitzmaurice, Marquess of Lansdowne: 
(born 1845), Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India 1888-94. To the centre of the east 
side of the Red Road, facing west. Eques- 
trian. Cast from guns. ByH. Bates, R.A. 
(completed by E. Onslow Ford, R.A.).  Alle- 
gorical groups of ‘Wisdom,’ and of ‘ Justice 
and Law’ adorn the pedestal. 


John Lawrence.—Sir John Laird Mair 
Lawrence, Baronet (1811-79), afterwards 
(1869) Lord Lawrence, Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India 1864-9. Bronze. By T. 
Woolner, R.A. On raised platform, paved 
and balustraded, facing from the maidan the 
south gateway of Government House. A 
civil servant who held Viceregal office. ‘‘ The 
Saviour of the Punjab.”’ The “‘ Jan Larens ” 
of the natives. 

There are other statues in Waterloo Place, 
London (Boehm), in a niche on the principal 
facade in the India Office, and at Lahore, 
as well as a bust in Westminster Abbey 
(Woolner). 


Macdonell Fountain —Memorial to Wil- 
liam Fraser Macdonell, V.C. Stone fountain 
on the maidan south-east of the High Court, 
near the end of Old Post Office Street. 
‘Erected by friends” after his death in 
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1894. Macdonell was a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service 1850-86, and Judge of the 
High Court 1874-86. He won the Cross in 
the course of a gallant effort made from 
Patna to relieve the defenders of ‘* the Little 
House at Arrah,” 1857. 

Earl of Mayo.—Richard Southwell, Earl 
of Mayo (1822-72), Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. Equestrian. Bronze. By 
TT. Thornycroft. On an island site at the 
junction of the diagonal cross-roads of the 
maidan east of the Red Road, facing south- 
west. Unveiled by Albert Edward, Prince 
ot Wales, 1 Jan., 1876. The Earl was assas- 
sinated by a convict at Port Blair 8 Feb., 
1872. ‘* The People of India, mourning and 
indignant, raise this Statue.”’ 

‘Another statue is at Jeypore. 

A memorial window (a masterpiece by 
Sir E. Burne-Jones) is in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Calcutta. 

Mercury.—A conventional bronze figure 
of Mercury stood for many years on a 
terminal pedestal of the maidan balustrade 
at the Chowringhee end of the Secretary's 
Walk (town side), nearly opposite the 
United Service Club. Graceful and of 
rather more than life size, it failed somewhat 
to fit in with its environment, being dwarfed 
by its surroundings in the wide open space 
in which it was a prominent object. During 
the cold season of 1905-6 the course of 
the balustrade was slightly altered, as a 
result of traffic requirements in the vicinity 
of a tramway, and the figure was not 
replaced. A more suitable site for it 
was subsequently found in the grounds 
of Belvedere,’ official residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor at Alipore. 
Mention of this decorative work of art 
may, perhaps, be considered out of place 
here. It is made, however, in the 
hope that some information of the earlier 
history of a well-remembered feature 
of Chowringhee at its most attractive 
point may be forthcoming. Mercury of 
‘** Belvedere’ is, however, not the only 
representative of the classics who has pub- 
licly adorned Calcutta. The dome of Govern- 
ment House was originally surmounted by 
a colossal statue of Britannia (vide William 
Wood's ‘ Esplanade Row,’ 1833, and other 
early views). This figure was struck by 
lightning on 30 March, 1838, when Lord 
Auckland was Governor-General, and was 
afterwards demolished. 


Napier of Magdala.—Xobert Cornelis 


Napier, Baron Napier of Magdala (1811-90), 
-Officiating Governor-General 1863 on the 


death of the Earl of Elgin, Commander-in- 
Chief in India 1870-76. Equestrian. Bronze. 
By Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A. On circular 


island grass plot on maidan to south of the 


Fort, near the end of the Strand Road, facing 
Prinsep’s Ghat. Erected by public sub- 
scription. He was in command of the 
Abyssinian Expedition of 1867. 

A replica is in Waterloo Place, London, 
and a marble memorial in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s, London. 

Earl of Northbrook.—Thomas George Bar- 
ing, Earl of Northbrook (1826-1904), Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India 1872-6. 
Bronze. By Sir Edgar Boehm. On maidan 
facing main entrance to High Court. Jn- 
scriptions in English, Bengali, Persian, and 
Hindi record its erection by public sub- 
scription. 

The Ochterlony Monument.—A fluted ma- 
sonry column standing on the maidan to 
the south of Esplanade East. It ‘is about 
152 ft. in height, and from the summit may 
be obtained a commanding panoramic 
view in all directions. The most prominent 
landmark of Calcutta, it was erected in 
1828 by public subscription, at a cost of 
about 35,000 rupees, to the memory of 
Major-General Sir David Ochterlony. 
Baronet (1758-1825). ‘* The Conqueror of 
Nepaul.”” An internal staircase of Chunar 
stone leads to two galleries, on one of which, 
at the top of the shaft, about 145 ft. above 
the ground, it is on record that a dinner-party 
was held to celebrate its completion, ‘‘ an 
unique and hilarious function which did 
not terminate till 9 o'clock at night. The 
foundations are of sal logs, and the order of 
architecture is debased—an Egyptian plinth, 
a Syrian column, and a Turkish cupola 
conspiring to make a tall and imposing 
whole. The monument was menaced by 
Lord Curzon, who, when considering the 
site for the Victoria Memorial Hall, at one 
time decided to place the Hall where the 
monument now stands. Public opinion 
being adverse to the idea, his lordship 
abandoned it. This monument and_ the 
Itub Minar at Delhi bear witness to the 
gulf separating the artistic instincts of the 
Englishman and the Moghal. 

A bust is in the cornice of the Inner Court 
of the India Office. , 

Sir James Outram.—Lieut.-General Sir 
James Outram, Baronet (1803-63). Bronze. 
Equestrian. By J. H. Foley, R.A. On 
large island site approximately at the junc- 
tion of Park Street and Chowringhee, facing 
west to the Secretary’s Walk. Unveiled 
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in 1874 by Lord Napier of Magdala, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. It has been 
suggested that a new Town Hall should be 
built on its site. Before leaving London 
for India. it stood for a time in Pall Mall, 
near the Duke of York’s Column, and 
London was so charmed with it that a 
general desire was expressed for its retention 
there. The General, hatless, and with 
sword in hand, is reining in his spirited 
steed while leading a charge. The rearing 
horse, a masterful conception, is superbly 
executed. A long inscription records ser- 
vices in Persia and India. ‘“* The Bayard 
of the East.” ‘ His life was given to 
India.” A full-sized model is in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. ‘There is another 
statue on the Thames Embankment, and a 
bust in Westminster Abbey, both by M. 
Noble. R.A. 

Another bust is in the cornice of the Inner 
Court of the India Office. 

Witmot CorFIELD. 
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LiverPOOL AcaDEMy.—NSince the corre- 
spondence on Bullock's Museum (see ante, 
p- 158) has given rise to a mention of 
this institution, it seems worth while to 
put on record a few particulars concerning 
its history. It was founded in 1810, and 
is in existence yet. Its first President was 
George Bullock, a sculptor, of the firm of 
Bullock & Stoakes, 48, Church Street, Liver- 
pool (Gore’s ‘ Directory,” 1805). In 1810 
the firm was Bullock & Gandy. Joseph 
Gandy was an A.R.A., an architect and 
sculptor, and lived at 14, Bold Street, 
Liverpool, in 1810. George Bullock appears 
to have been a prosperous man, as_ he 
exhibited nine works at the Liverpool 
Academy in 1810, four works in 1811, and 
one in 1812. He was President also in 
1811, and a member in 1812-13-14. He 
did not exhibit in Liverpool after 1812. 
He exhibited at the Royal Academy 1804 
to 1808, 1810-13-14—-16. In 1813 his ad- 
dresses were Troughton Street, Edge Hill, 
and 79, Bold Street, both in Liverpool. 
In 1814-16 his address was 4, Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square, London. The 
Walker Art Gallery does not possess any of 
his works. He is not mentioned in ‘ Me- 
morials of Liverpool,’ by Sir James Allanson 
Picton, nor in the ‘ D.N.B.’ His works are 
enumerated in Algernon Graves’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Exhibitors in the Royal Academy,’ 
vol. i. THos. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


ANCIENT LEATHER COLLECTION.—At the 
great Earl’s Court exhibition there is one 
side show which, on account of its pro- 
bably unique character, antiquity, and 
semi-historical connexion, seems worthy of 
permanent record. The collection consists 
of, it is said, eight hundred objects, all 
entirely made from the best and thickest 
Spanish leather of the fifteenth century. 
They are said to have formerly been in the 
chapel and the judgment hall of the Palace 
of the Inquisition in Lisbon, and to have 
been obtained during the disruptions and 
confusions of the Napoleonic invasions, and 
brought to England. 

For some years past I have known of their 
having been in a private house in the 
Kennington Park Road, but was never able 
to see them. Their owner having died. they 
have passed to another, who has now allowed 
the public to inspect them; and they cer- 
tainly bear every evidence of genuineness 
and antiquity. The objects are very various, 
consisting of figures, chairs, tankards, 
benches, shrines, mugs, lanterns. candle- 
holders, ships, wine-coolers, lecterns, to- 
gether with a table, tabernacle or pyx, 
organ, cradle, crucifix, double seats, throne, 
cupboard for sacred vessels, shields, con- 
fessionals, &c., and pictures. 

All these objects are entirely made of 
leather, and apparently without any wood 
or metal in their frames; but the leather 
is so thick, and so well are they made, that 
they stand upright by themselves. The 
figures are very singular in character, 
and vary from about 6 ft to 2 ft. in height. 
One is a crowned king; others  repre- 
sent a cardinal, archbishop, bishop, abbess, 
nuns, soldiers, dwarfs, slaves, &e. The 
largest is a huge dragon driving Satan, a 
tall thin red figure. Another is a demon 
with a trident. One group represents Joseph, 
Mary, and the Infant in a cradle. 


The chairs are very peculiar, being figures 
of men sitting, with outstretched arms, 
so that you sit in the man’s leather lap. 
Some of these are double, representing two 
men joined. The lecterns are nuns, whose 
hood or veil is raised behind, to make a 
book-rest. A soldier stands with uplifted 
sword, and the arm is jointed and connected 
by wires, so that an unseen person could 
make the sword descend on the head of? a 
passer-by. Another large figure has a wide- 


open mouth, in the throat of which is @ 
pipe, so that a hidden person could make 
sounds come out of the mouth. The benches 
are supported by feet shaped as dwarfs 
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The pitchers are hollow women, and the 
tankards small men; the wine-coolers are 
supported by men. 

The large table has in the centre a big 
galleon, to hold wine, the head of the vessel 
being the stopper. Most of the faces are 
hideous, and altogether it is one of the 
most bizarre, nightmare sort of exhibitions 
I have ever seen. E. C. E. 


“ CHATTELIZATION.”—The ‘ N.E.D.’ cites 
The Guardian, 29 Feb., 1888, p. 309/2: 
“What is oddly enough described as the 
* chattelisation ’ of the land.’’ Eleven years 
before this, the word was attributed to John 
Bright by Judge Shellabarger of Ohio, in a 
speech before the U.S. Electoral Commission, 
14 Feb., 1877 (Proceedings of the same, 
p- 1038/1). He stated that John Bright had 
said to him, ‘ You [Americans] have put 
out of the Constitution of your country.... 
the ‘chattelization’ of the human soul.” 
Mr. Bright said at the same time that he 
had been in Parliament for thirty years, and 
this would fix the date at about 1873. 

H. THORNTON. 


FFAIRBANCK AND Rawson 
From a ‘“ Breeches ’’ Bible, ‘‘ Imprinted at 
London by Robert Barker, Printer to the 
IXing’s most Excellent Majestie,’ 1608, I 
have extracted the following entries relating 
to the above families :— 


* 1620. ffrancis ffairbanck my sonne was borne 
on Shrovetusdaie between 4 & 5 of the clock in 
the morninge the [undecipherable] of Febr: 
1620, and was baptized on Sonday following the 
18th of the same month—Mr. Francis Sn— [?], 
Mr. Thomas Tytfin & Mrs. Snelling [?] witnesses.” 
In the margin to this entry is written 
.,obham Court.’ Unfortunately, the mar- 
gins of this volume have been trimmed in 
the process of rebinding. 

** 1622. Martha ffairbanck my 3rd and youngest 
[the last word struck through] daughter.... 
1622....and [died ¥]....the Satturdaie following 
May_ between....and 7 a clock and 
was [buried ?]....following the....of May.” 

* 1622. Edward ffairbanck 4th sonne of Joseph 
ffairbanck was borne on Satturdaie the 30th of 
Novembr. being St. Andrew’s daie betwixt 
ix & x a clock at night and was baptized on 
Sonday the 8th of Decembr. following. The 
Byshop, Tho: Rawson and my [?] cozen [7] 
Annes Hughes (witnesses).’’ 

* 1624. Martha ffairbanck the 4thf daughter of 
Joseph ffairbanck was borne on Sondaie morning 
between xii and....clock or about one of the 
clock....of October 1624 and was....the 24th 
of the same monith....Mrs. Mary....and.... 
witnesses.”” Marginal note: ‘‘ Died the 18th 


5th 
borne 


of September 1665.”’ 
“1627. ....flairbanck the 
was, 


1627. 


Joseph ffairbanck 


of 


daughter 
on... ..the.. 


daie of....about 2 of the clock in the....noone 

and was baptized on Sondaie the 25th of.... 

monith following, Mr. Willm. Cockeyne of 
Hawhouse [?] Mrs. Hannah Man ux. Olivr. Man & 

Mrs. Meade ux. Willi. Meade of London Vintner 
(witnesses).”’> Marginal note: ‘Died the.... 
665.” 


** Johane [7] Rawson the daughter of Mathew 
Rawson was borne the 14th day of July 1639 
being Sunday About 2 Acloke in the.... 

‘* Mary Rawson was borne the 8 of March 16— 
and died the 15 of Aprill 1642.” 

‘Mathew Rawson the....of Mathew Rawson 
was borne the Ith of Janivi 1640, And died the 
7th of Aprill 1644.” 

‘Constance Rawsonn was Borne one The 
thursday in the Easter weeke in 1662 About 12 
of the cloke noone.” 

** William Rawsonn was Born one wensday the 
23 of September 1663 About one of the clook att 
noone.” 

ERSKINE E. WEstT. 


A Frencu Countinc-out Rime, &¢c.— 
I came on this in the course of reading Victor 
Margueritte’s ‘ Les Frontiéres du Coeur * :— 
‘Elles se mirent 4 sauter sur place, en battant 
des mains. La plus grande, du bout de ses doigts, 
frappait tour & tour la poitrine des autres et la 
sienne en disant, & chaque fois: * Mis-tram-gram- 
piké-piké-kolégram - bouré - bouré - ratatam-as-tram- 
gram...... : voix claire égrenait trés vite les 
syllabes singuliéres. La derniére touchée sortait 
du cercle ; bientét il n’en resta qu’une, et lessaim 
pépiant s’envola, en chantant :— 
Une poule sur un mur, 
Qui picotait du pain dur, 
Picoti-Picota, 
Léve la queue et puis s‘en va 

Pp. 133-4. 
on in the book (pp. 146, 147) the 
sing at play :— 

Bonjour, madame la Marjolaine, 
Avez-vous des filles 4 marier ’ 


J’en ai une qui est bien belle, 

Qui porte de lor, de la dentelle, 
Mais je ne puis vous la donner, 
Mais je ne puis vous la donner...... 
Ni pour Vor, ni pour largent, 

Ni pour Vor, ni pour l'argent, 

Ni pour les grilles du couvent! 


Later 
children 


This seems to me to be a game of the “ Three 
Dukes” type. See Gomme’s ‘ Traditional 
Games,’ vol. ii. pp. 233-55, 455. 
Another lay mentioned is :— 

File, tile, ma quenouille ! 

Le temps passe, le temps va. 

File, tile, ma quenouille ! 

Le temps passe, le temps va. 

Si le fil brouillé s’embrouille, 

Nous le désembrouillerons...... 

File, tile, ma quenouille ! 

Le temps passe, le temps va. 
To this accompaniment a child would be 
danced upon a nurse’s knees. 

St. SwWITHIN. 
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| 
Srians oF Lonpon. (See 11 S. i. 402, | 
465; ii. 64, 426; iv. 226; v. 4, 77, 286, | 
416.)—I subjoin the first part of a list of 
London signs referred to by Mr. F. J. 
Britten in the alphabetical list of ‘ Former 
Clock and Watchmakers’ appended to the 
second edition of his valuable work ‘ Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 
issued in 1904. It will be readily under- 
stood that while the majority of the refer- 
ences enumerated by Britten refer to clock- 
makers’ signs, some few others have crept 
in, and have been incorporated in my list :— 
Blue Boar, Holborn, 1686. 
Ring and Pearl, Bishopsgate Street, near the 
Southsea House (1775-4). 
Sugar Loaf, Paternoster Row, next Cheapside, 
Peacock, Lothbury, c. 1682. 
Spring Clock, East Smithfield, near Hermitage 
Bridge, c. 1696. 
Black Boy, Gracechurch Street, 1691. 
Dial, Exchange Alley, 1722. 
Dial, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 1705. 
Starre in Fenchurch Streete,’’ 1664. 
“Three Flower-de-Luces in Cheapside,’ 1692. 
Black-a-Moors Head in Cheapside,’’ 1706. 
Golden Spread Eagle, without Aldgate, 1692. 
Eagle and Pearl, Great Suffolk Street, near the 
Haymarket, 1775. 
Bolt and Tun, Lombard Street, 1683. 
Golden Lyon (sic), Fleet Street, 1680. 
** Minute Dyall in Fanchurch Streete,’’? 1698. 
Green Dragon, Cheapside, 1687. 
“* Lilly House, against Strand Bridge,” ¢. 1766. 
Black-moors Head and Dial, Minories,’ 1690 


«e.). 
Dial and Crown, near Essex Street, Strand, 1696, 
King’s Head, near the Pump in Chancery Lane, 
1695. 


McMurray. 


(To be continued.) 


MEANINGS.—A striking instance 
of the ambiguous meaning of certain English 
phrases, probably correct in themselves, was 
afforded at the dinner given by his fellow- 
journalists to Sir Edward T. Cook at the 
Hotel Cecil on 26 July, with Lord Morley 
in the chair. According to The Times 
report on the following day, the concluding | 
sentence in the speech of the guest of the | 
evening was as follows: ‘Those were. 
opportunities which a journalist who re- 
spected his calling rarely prized.” As the 
context showed, Sir Edward Cook meant 
that they were greatly prized, but by itself 
the sentence would surely be ta!:en by most 
readers to mean exactly the reverse. 

There may be equally striking instances 
of the use by eminent men of phrases which 
could well be accepted in opposite senses. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
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Ouneries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘MEMOIRS OF SCRIBLERUS.’ 


THE EtwIN-COURTHOPE EDITION of Pope’s 
‘Works,’ the standard modern edition, 
prints the ‘ Memoirs of Scriblerus ’ according 
to the version of Bishop Warburton’s 
edition of 1751. These two contain only 
fourteen chapters, omitting chaps. xiv. and 
xv. of the earlier editions, which have 
sixteen or seventeen chapters (see below). 
No further information concerning earlier 
editions is afforded by the editors’ notes 
than is contained in the following sentence 
(Elwin-Courthope, vol. x. p. 272) :— 

** All the evidence, internal and external, seems 
to point to the fact that the Memoirs were com- 
posed during the sittings of the Club, and that 
when the first book was completed it was put 
aside—perhaps because it was not thought worth 
while to publish them till Pope included them 
in the octavo edition of his Works, published by 
Dodsley in 1742.” 

The statement, however, is incorrect. 
There were not less than three editions in 
1741; and at least two appeared in 1742. 
They may be listed thus :-— 


a. The Works of Mr. Alexander Pope, in Prose. 


Vol. Il. London: Printed for J. and P. 
Knapton, C. Bathurst, and R. Dodsley. 
M.DCC.XLI. 

Folio; pagination irregular; Memoirs 


occupy pp. 1-70, followed by an unnumbered 
leaf of ‘ Contents.’ 

b. The Works, &c. (Worded like a.) 

Quarto; pagination irregular; Memoirs 
occupy pp. 1-75, followed by * Contents’ 
(pp. unnumbered). 

ce. Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, 
and Discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus. By 
Mr. Pope. Dublin: Printed by and for 
George Faulkner. M.DCC.XLI. 

Small duodecimo. 

The two editions of 1742 are bound up 
with editions of the Fourth Book of ‘ The 
Dunciad :— 

d. The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq; Vol. III. 
Part Il. Containing the Dunciad, Book IV. 
and the Memoirs of Scriblerus. Never before 
Printed. London: Printed for R. Dodsley, 
and Sold by T. Cooper, MDCCXLII. 

Small octa.o; poem occupies pp. 1-60 ; 
Appendix, 61-84; Memoirs, 1-128; a leaf, 
261-[262], containing a list of ‘ Pieces of 


Scriblerus ’ on recto and ‘ Advertisement ’ on 
verso, Memoirs have no table of * Contents =. 
leaf D8, pp. 63 (misnumbered 61)-64, is a 
cancel. 
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e. The Works, &e. (Worded like d.) 
Small octavo ; Memoirs occupy pp.,1-132. 
Leaf a2, pp. 3-4, contains a table of ~* Con- 
tents.’ 
In d the words ‘‘ Vol. III. Part IT.’*are in 
red ink ; in e, in black ink. ve 
I have copies of a, 6, d,e ; I have not seen c, 
but for its text it follows a. 


The purpose of this query is to ask if 
any of your readers skilled in Popiana can 
inform me whether or not [I am correct in 
my suspicion that there was an edition 
earlier than the folio. — 

The data underlying my inference are 
these: Editions a, 6, c, and e show decided 
confusion. They print sixteen chapters, 
numbering them i.—xii. and xiv.-xvii. In 
each a table of ‘ Contents’ calls for seventeen 
chapters, and gives the full title of each 
chapter, the titles reading the same for the 
four editions. The titles used in the body 
agree with those listed in ‘Contents’ for 
chaps. i—vii. and xiv.-xvii. But nothing 
in the body corresponds to chap. ix. of 
“Contents *; chaps. ix.—xii. in the body 
bear the titles assigned by ‘Contents’ to 
chaps. x.—-xiii.; and the body has no 
chap. xiii. at all. ‘ 


Edition d has all seventeen chapters, but 
it has no table of contents; throughout. 
the chapter titles of its body agree with the 
titles in the ‘ Contents * of the other editions. 
Chap. ix. is about three pages long. The 
first half of it is a variation of the last 
paragraph of chap. viii. of the other edi- 
tions ; the last half of it and the beginning 
of chap. x. fall upon the cancel, leaf D8, 
which is pasted on a stub in one of my 
copies, though not so in another. The 
cancel reproduces the wording of the other 
editions, with the single exception that it 
gives the number x. to a chapter that is 
numbered ix. in the other editions; it 
necessarily repeats much of what is on the 
leaf preceding it; it does not ‘“ make 
sense ” with the preceding leaf; and it was 
evidently set up for the purpose of bringing 
this edition into conformity with the other 
editions. Edition d is the only one pos- 
sessed of an Errata list. One entry reads: 
* Page 43. 1. 4. for Henley, r. Horneck: a 
Mistake for another scurrilous Scribler of 
a Weekly Paper at that time call’d the High 
German Doctor.” On p. 43 the word 
Henley occurs, without any foot-note; in 
the other editions it has been altered to 
Horneck, and there is a foot-note: ‘* Hor- 
neck, a scurrilous Scribler who wrote a 
weekly paper, called the High German 
Doctor.” 


It seems probable to me that d is really 
the sheets of an edition antedating the 
folio, with the cancel inserted to make it 
more nearly conform to the subsequently 
revised shape. 

The problem of the authorship of the 
‘Memoirs ’ is still unsettled. The opinions. 
of Warburton and Spence are quoted in 
Elwin-Courthope (vol. x. p. 272). By 
implication, if not by direct assertion, half 
a dozen writers besides Pope and Arbuthnot 
are said to have contributed. I do not 
purpose here to discuss this or any of the 
other interesting problems. But the failure 
of the modern editors to record the existence 
of the folio and the quarto of 1741 may 
justify me in stating that editions d and e 
print on their half - titles the words, 
“Written by Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Pope”; 
and in quoting the following sentences from 
‘The Booksellers to the Reader,’ a letter 
prefixed to editions a and b :-— 

“We have obtained the ‘Memoirs of Scrib- 
lerus, being the beginning of a considerable 
Work undertaken so long ago as 1713 by several 
great Hands. As much of it as is here publish’d,. 
and all the tracts in the same Name, were written 
by our Author and Dr. Arbuthnot, except the 
‘ Essay on the Origine of Sciences,’ in which Dr. 
Parneile had some hand, as Mr. Gay in the 
‘Memoirs of a Parish Clerk.’ The rest were 
Mr. Pope’s.”’ 

This letter is quoted entire, as ‘Preface to 
the Quarto of 1741, at pp. xlv-xlvi of 
vol. vi. of the Elwin-Courthope set, but its 
significance appears to have eluded the 
attention of the editors. 

R. H. GRIFFITH, 

The University of Texas. 


Cou. CockBurn, R.A.—I should like much 
to find, for historical purposes, the repre- 
sentatives of Col. Cockburn, R.A., who was 
in Canada in the twenties and thirties of 
last century. He was not only a most 
valuable military and civil officer, but also a 
very accomplished man. I received a letter 
from his grandson, Major-General Charles 
Cockburn, of the same branch of the service, 
from 3, Launceston Place, Dover, a few 
years ago, telling me he was very unwell, and 
he died shortly after—before I could pursue 
my quest. 

Davip Ross McCorp, M.A., K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


GERMAN PROVERB: SILKS IN THE KITCHEN. 
—There is a German proverb which states 
that one cannot work in the kitchen in silks 
(I cannot recall the exact words). Is there 
any English proverb which corresponds to 
this ? ; H. Cooper. 
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Mary Tyrrety.—I shall be grateful if 
any of your readers can help me to the 
solution of the following genealogical diffi- 
culty. Mary, daughter of Sir Edward 
Tyrrell of Thornton, Bucks, ‘‘ Knight,” and 
Mary (Lee) his wife, was born 14 December, 
1578, and married William Trye of Hard- 
wick, Gloucestershire, ante July, 1599. She 
was widowed early in 1610, and—though 
the ‘books,’ Gloucester Visitation, 1623 
(Harl. xxi.), and Bucks Visitation, 1634 
(Harl. Iviii.), do not mention it —remarried 
prior to 22 November, 1618, as is shown 
by the following extract of that date from 
State Papers (Domestic) :-— 

“Grant to Charles Tyrrell, in trust for his 
sister Mary Good, daughter of Sir Edward Tyrrell, 
and her children, of the profits of the house and 
Manor of Hardwick and other lands, her jointure 
....Which are forfeited by the outlawry of her 
husband, Thomas Good, of Hardwick, co. Glou- 
cester.”” 

The 1634 Worcester Visitation records the 
match of Thomas Good, Redmarley D’ Abitot, 
and Mary (not Trye, but) daughter of “ Sir 
Edward Tirrell of Thornton, Com. Bucks, 
Knight and Baronet.” Was this the Mary 
filia Edwardi Tyrrell, who, 
according to the Thornton registers, was 
born June, 1607, or the first-named Mary, 
born December, 1578? In other words, 
did two Mary Tyrrells—aunt and niece— 
marry persons of the same name? It is 
worthy of note that Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks’ 
omits mention of all the children of Sir 
Edward Tyrrell, ‘‘ Knight,” by his wife 
Mary Lee, with the single exception of Sir 
Edward Tyrrell, Knight and ‘‘ Baronet,” 
but has a full record of those by the second 
wife, Margaret Aston. Nor is there an entry 
in the Hardwick or Thornton registers 
of the marriage of either Mary Tyrrell. 
Where can I find them ? GENEALOGIST. 

Adelaide, S.A. 


“THE DEVIL OWED HIM A SERVICE.’’°—In 
‘The Book of John Fisher’ (who was Town 
Clerk and Deputy Recorder of Warwick), 
containing a quaint and curious record of 
examinations before the Warwick magis- 
trates from 1580 to 1588, there is an account 
of the examination of a certain Richard 
Greneway, who was charged with. stealing 
a cloak, 

“but saith that he had yt not. But after saith 
that he took yt thinking no harme but ment to 
bring yt agayn but the devill ought him a sruice 
and askid Thomas Welles forgiveness and so the 
cloke was brought agayn.”’ 

Did defendant, by saying that “the devil 
owed him a service,” refer to plaintiff, and 


intend to imply that defendant, having 
done plaintiff ‘‘a good turn,” felt justified 
in taking the cloak ? or was the reference 
to Satan, and the expression common 
in 1581 ? A. C. C. 


REFERENCES WANTED.—Il. Can any of 
your readers give me the author and refer- 
ence for the following classification ? ‘‘ Cows, 
women, sheep, dogs, and other democrats.” 
I believe it is from Nietzsche, but am not sure. 


W. 
2. In an article bearing the title 
‘History as She Ought to be Wrote,’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine, August, 1899— 


the late Andrew Lang explained the prin- 
ciples upon which history, in his opinion, 
should be written. He contended against 
Cc. V. Langlois and C. Seignobos that a 
readable history of permanent and general 
interest was far more a question of style 
than of strict accuracy, &c.; and made 
use of the expression that a case of “* measles 
is better than paralysis.” He repeated 
this expression quite recently in a review, 
but I made no note of it at the time. Could 


some reader help me to recover the reference? 
L. L. K. 


Rosert Denton.—Might I ask if any of 
your readers can throw any light on the 
parentage of Robert Denton of Malton, 
Yorks, ‘‘ merchant,’’ who was born (accord- 
ing to the age given in his marriage licence) 
in 1680, but whose baptismal entry is not 
to be found in Malton or its vicinity? As 
he was a wealthy man, and married a lady 
of good family, one would have thought 
that his descent could be traced from some- 
where. J. G. 

Srr EpwarpD BoTeter, Kt., or DANBURY, 
Essex. — The abstract of his will is as 


follows :-— 

9 Aug., 1625. To be buried in Barking Church 
or in Stepney Church—* Dame Dorothy my now 
loving wife ’’—a sermon to be preached “ at 
my funeral,’ no cost or apparel to be disbursed, 
save only a competent dinner “‘to my good 
friends’ and 20s. to the preacher—100 marks 
for a tomb—15/. to the poor of Barking and 
Stepney. ‘‘ My two sons Edward and Bracken- 
bury Boteler’’ property in Raleigh, Essex— 
‘* Dorothy Boteler my daughter’’—‘‘ my son 
John Boteler, heir apparent ’’—‘‘ my now wife’s 
former name was Dorothy Strongitharme ’’—she 
was a widow at the time of marriage—to her 
2,5001.—son Henry Boteler—son Edward Boteler 
under age. Wife Dorothy exor. Pr. in London 
11 Dec., 1626, by Dame Dorothie, relict. [In 
margin, 3 Jan., 1640, Admin. to Edward Boteler, 
son of defunct. 
The will is very lengthy, consisting of 


twelve sheets of paper. 
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I shall be glad to know something about | SERJEANT PENGELLY AND RICHARD CROM- 


this knight, who seems to have been a_ 
wealthy man. With which of the various 
Boteler or Butler families was he connected ? 
His family does not appear in the ‘ Visita- 
tions of Essex,’ nor have I sueceeded in 
tracing him elsewhere. He was doubtless 
the Sir Edward ‘* Butler” knighted at 
Whitehall 23 July, 1603, who served as 
Sheriff of Essex in 1624-5. His daughter 
Dorothy married Col. William Kingsley 
of Sarratt, Herts. W. D. PINK. 


Woopvitte Famity.—TI shall be glad of 
information regarding the parentage of 
William Woodville of Edge Hill, Liver- 
pool, who married early in the nineteenth 
century Anne Kirby. This Woodville be- 
lieved himself to be descended from the 
Woodvilles of Grafton, who were connected 
with the Woodvilles of co. Northampton, 
and both these families were connected 
with Sir Richard Woodville, Earl Rivers, 
whose daughter Elizabeth was queen to 
King Edward IV. C. W. H. 


‘Calendar of 
113, reference is 


THIRD PENNTIES.—In the 
Close Rolls, 1307-13,’ p. 
made to “‘ third pennies.” 

I should be grateful for any information 
on this subject. What were third pennies ? 

J. HAUTENVILLE COPE. 
_ [The section of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
issued last April cites under ‘ Third,’ 4, the follow- 
ing definition from Kersey’s edition of Phillips: 
“* Third-penny, the third part of Fines and Profits, 
arising from Law-Processes, which in every County 
was heretofore allow’d to the Sheriff; the other 
two Parts being appointed for the King’s Use.”’] 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
A. THOMAS CARTWRIGHT was admitted to 
Westminster School 23 April, 1777. Par- 
ticulars of his parentage and career and the 
date of his death are desired. 


2. A. CASTLE was admitted to Westminster 
School 3 Oct., 1806, and left in 1809. I 
should be glad to obtain any information 
about him. 


3. GEORGE CHAUVEL, second son of Col. 
James Chauvel of Shepperton, Middlesex, 
was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 27 Nov., 
1775, but was not called to the Bar there. 
What became of him, and when did he die ? 


4. THomMAs FarQUHAR CHILVER, born 
11 March, 1805, was admitted to West- 
minster School 9 April, 1817. Can any 


correspondent give me particulars of his 
parentage and career ? G. F. R. B. 


WELL. —I should be glad of information 
as to the Serjeant Pengelly mentioned 
by Noble in his ‘ Memoirs of the House of 
Cromwell,’ i. 176. It is there stated that 
‘Richard Cromwell died in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age, on the 12th of July, 1712, at Cheshunt, in 
the house of Serjeant Pengelly, who (if his son) far 
exceeded his daughters in filial affection.” 


In Richard Cromwell’s will (P.C.C. 150 
Barnes) is a bequest of ‘the little picture 
with the gold chain to my good friend Mrs. 
Rachael Pengelly.”” At p. 175 Noble says 
that Pengelly was the counsel retained by 
Richard Cromwell in 1705 for the lawsuit 
with his daughters (to regain possession of 
the Hursley estate). According to Luson, 
‘Thomas Pengelly, Esq.. Serjeant-at-law, 
was knighted on the Ist of May, 1719, and 
was made Lord Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer on Oct. 22nd, 1726.” He died 
1 April, 1730. 

Noble has the following foot-note (vol. i. 
p- 175) 

‘* Mr. Luson’s account of the Cromwell family...... 
It has been said that Richard, his supposed father, 
left him, amongst Other things, the house at Ches- 
hunt in which he died; but, on the contrary, it is 
certain he is not named in Richard’s will; but it 
is certain that the once Protector and the future 
Chief Baron had a very great regard for each other.” 


With regard to this statement and the 
tradition that Richard Cromwell often 
resided at Hursley Park between 1705 and 
his death in 1712, it is interesting to find 
that “Sir Thomas Pengelly, Serjeant-at-law, 
purchased the manor of Compton Monceux,” 
near Stockbridge, “in 1717,”’ and afterwards 
leased it to the Rumbolds. 

Anything throwing light upon this Thomas 
Pengelly and his connexion with Hursley 
would be of great interest to Hampshire 
genealogists. 

[See Major Webb’s article on Sir Thomas 
Pengelly in the D.N.B."] 


Murper oF Lorp RUSSELL.— 
In 1840 Lord William Russell was murdered 
by his valet Courvoisier. Where did this 
take place ? Haroip MAtet, Col. 

[At 10S. viii. 450 it may be seen in Str Harry 
PoLAND’s article on Courvoisier that the murder 
was committed at 14, Norfolk Street.] 


NEVERMASS.”—What is the meaning 
of this word? I cannot find it in the 
‘N.E.D.’ It occurs in Kirk’s ‘Tour in 


Scotland’ (Edin., 1892, p. 48): new 
nevermass noon.” 
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Replies. 


BALLAD OF LORD LOVEL. 
(118. v. 330; vi. 37, 115.) 
Tue history of this ballad, together with 
numerous analogues from other countries, 


will be found in the late Prof. Child’s 
monumental work ‘The English and Scot- 


tish Popular Ballads,’ ii. 204-13. The 
earliest versions are Scottish; but the 
ballad travelled down south, and was 


printed on broadsides by Catnach and _ his 
fraternity. One of these broadsides was 
given permanent life by the Percy Society 
in its nineteenth volume, Dixon’s ‘ Ancient 
Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Pea- 
santry of England,’ p. 78. Dixon’s version 
became popular, and with the exception of 
the eighth stanza is identical, with a few 
verbal differences, with that given by Mr. 
Maycock. When I was a boy it was sung 
all over London to a tune that still lingers 
in my ears. The eighth stanza was then 
added by aminstrel of ‘“‘ The Cave of Har- 
mony type. W. F. Primeavux. 


About the year 1850 this was a favourite 
song, which we used to sing to a rather 
monotonous tune. The chief charm of it 
was in the double repetition of the last 
syllable in the last line of each verse, on 
the former occasion of its occurrence. We 
certainly sometimes included the eighth 
stanza, for the mere sake of its ending in 
struggle-uggle-uggle.”” But it was doubt- 
less an afterthough:. The last stanza then 
took the following form :— 

So they grew and they grew, to the church-top too, 

Until they could grow no higher ; 

And there they entwined in a true lover’s knot, 

For all true ‘‘ loveers” to admire-ire-ire, 

For all true ‘‘loveers” to admire. 
By repeating the last two of these five lines 
in chorus we obtained a most satisfactory 
effect out of admire-ire-ire’ ; especially 
out of the -ire. And it was important that 
we should say “ loveers.”’ 
WALTER W. 


May I offer a little amendment of the 
version of the ballad kindly supplied by 
Mr. WittoucHBy Maycock? The last 
syllable of each fourth line was repeated 
twice. In the first stanza you print the 
second line should begin A-combing, and 
throughout lovier should be lover. The 


word “foreign” in the fourth and _ fifth 


lines of the second stanza should be strange. 
In stanza 3 the third and fourth lines were :— 

In a year or two, or three at the most, 

I'll return to my Lady Nancee-cee-cee, &e. 

Stanza 4 ran— 

He had not been gone but a year and a day 

Strange countries fur to see, . : 

When languishing thoughts came into his head, 

Lady Nancy Bell he must see, see, see, &c. 
In stanza 5 (and in the last but one also) 
“St. Pancridge’s should be St. Pancras's 
(three syllables). Stanza 8 is an unworthy 
intrusion, as suggested. In the last stanza 
but one bo-sum was pronounced, not 
“buzzum”’; and in the final one it should 
be top, not “tops,” the stanza being recited 
thus :— 
They grew and they grew tothe ch urch-steeple top, 

And then they could grow no higher 
So there they entwined in a true lover’s knot, 

For all true lovers to admire-ire-ire, 

For all true lovers to admire. 

May I also repeat my inquiry as to who 
this Lord Lovel was supposed to be, and 
what the time and circumstances of the 
ballad ? I shall be glad of any suggestion. 

Samui. COMPSTON. 

Rawtenstall, Lanes. 


There was also a comic parody, which 
began :— 

Joe Muggins he stood at his donkey's head 

A-combing his knotted mane ; 

and I rather think that stanza 8 of the 
version given ante, p. 115, 1s taken from 
this parody. G. 8. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


‘The New Comic Minstrel,’ published (by 
John Cameron, a well-known publisher, 
of Renfield Street, Glasgow) upwards of 
half a century ago, contains this ballad in 
what I have reason to believe is the original 
version. That given ante, p. 115, seems to be 
alater one, and differs from the one published 
by Cameron; stanza 8 does not appear in it. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


NoTrinGHAM AS A SURNAME (ll S. v. 
169, 237, 276, 373, 512).—I have to thank 
the several correspondents who have shown 
that this surname is very far from being 
obsolete at the present day; although, 
curiously, it does not seem to have occurred 
in Nottingham city or county during 
modern times. : 

Since my query was penned, I have noticed 
the two following instances in Nottingham 
parish registers of the name: being bestowed 
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upon negroes at baptism, which may, per- 
haps, account for its occurrence among the 
coloured population of the United States 
to-day :— 

4 April, 1739. Baptized: ‘ Robert Francis (a 
Black boy, supposed to be abt. 7 years, & to 
whom was given for a sirname, Nottingham).”— 
St. Nicholas’s Register. 

7_Aug., 1768. Baptized: “Thomas Nottingham, 
a Negro, aged 19 years.”—St. Mary's Register. 

PeveriL (11 S. v. 90).—My query as to 
the present existence of the Peveril family 
does not seem to have elicited any relevant 
replies. Am I justifred in assuming that the 
surname came to an end with the members 
who died in Nottingham in the first half of 
the nineteenth century ? A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


CASANOVA AND CARLYLE (11 S. v. 428; 
vi. 16, 94).—The reference to Casanova is 
a mistake. As Mr. Duncan points out, 
the criticism occurs in Carlyle’s Essay on 
Diderot (‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ v. 22, 
Popular Edition). It is in a paragraph 
which begins, ‘‘ However, our Denis has 
now emerged from the intermediate Hades 
of Translatorship,”’ and is concerned with 
the Encyclopzedist’s sadly unworthy novel. 
The critic admonishes thus :— 

“Jf any mortal creature, even a Reviewer, 
be again compelled to glance into that Book, 
let him bathe himself in running water, put on 
change of raiment, and be unclean until the even.”’ 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


_AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
vi. 69).—The lines beginning 
O stout north-easter, 
Sea-king, land-waster, 
are stanza xv. in Swinburne’s ‘ Winter 
in Northumberland,’ from ‘ Four Songs of 
Four Seasons.’ published in ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ Second Series. H. Davey. 
[Pror. Bexsiy and C. C. B. also thanked for 
replies. ] 
(118. v. 449, 518.) 
The song 
Last night the nightingale woke me 


has apparently been translated from Danish 
into German, and thence by Theo. Marzials 
into English, as Christian Winther (1796- 
1876) was one of the most prominent 
lyrical poets of Denmark. Halfdan Kjerulf 
being a Norwegian composer, it came 
natural to him to make use of this song for 
musical purposes in the common Danish- 
Norwegian language. W. R. Prior, 


CorFEE, CHOCOLATE: Frrst ADVERTISE- 
MENT (11 S. v. 406; vi. 96).—Sampson 
probably took his quotation from that source 
of most errors about the newsbooks— 
Chalmers. There never was a _ Publick 
Advertiser, and since the terms ‘‘ advertise- 
ment ” and ‘ advertiser *’ were not, in 1657, 
used in the all-round sense in which we 
now employ the words, there could not have 
been such a periodical in that year. The 
first periodical to bear the name of “ adver- 
tiser ’ was The Generous Advertiser of 1707. 
The terms in use for an advertisement in 
1657 were usually ‘ advice ’”’ and “ intelli- 
gence.” ‘‘ Advices’ were taken in at the 
eight ‘offices of Public Advice,” and then 
published in The Publick Adviser four times 
consecutively—an exception to the rule that 
notices of this sort only appeared once and 
in one newsbook up to those days. 

The “advice” of chocolate appeared 
in The Publick Adviser, No. 4, 9-16 June ; 
No. 5, 16-22 June; No. 6, 22-29 June; 
and No. 7, 29 June—6 July, and then stopped. 

Although The Publick Adviser consisted 
entirely of advertisements, ‘‘ advices” of 
particular importance will occasionally be 
found headed ‘An Advertisement.’ This 
was the case with chocolate, though not 
with coffee. ‘‘ Advertisement,’ as applied 
to all advertisements, first attained its 
modern use just after the Restoration. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ is in need of some revision 
as regards all these words. 

J. B. WitiraMs. 


No Twin ever Famous (11 S. v. 487; 
vi. 58).—Robert de Beaumont (le Bossu), 
second Earl of Leicester (1104-68), was twin 
with Waleran, Count of Meulan (1104-66). 
Robert held the great office of Chief Justiciar 
of England jointly with Richard de Lucy 
from 1155 to his death, and as such was 
co-ruler of England during the King’s 
long absences on the Continent. Perhaps 
the Earl was hardly “famous,” but he 
must have been a man of some ability to 
be trusted with such a post by Henry II. 
The elder twin, Waleran, is not so well 
known, although in the Civil War he was 
prominent as one of the most devoted sup- 
porters of Stephen. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 S. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218, 356, 454; xii. 53; 1158. 
li. 133, 194, 258; v. 517).—In ‘ A Compleat 
History of the Piratical States of Barbary,’ 
‘“ by a Gentleman who resided there many 
Years in a public Character,” London, 1750 


— 
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p- 358, in that part called ‘ History of Fez 
and Morocco ’ is the following :— 

“Their whole Navy consists of three or four 
Ships, mounting sixteen or twenty small Guns, 
and a few Row-Boats ; accordingly about thirty 
Years ago, a single English small Frigate, with 
an active Commander, by taking some, and run- 
ning others ashore, struck such a Terror, that, as 
is related of other formidable Warriors, the Salle 
Women used to quiet their untoward Children 
by telling them Delgarno was coming for them.” 
This ‘Compleat History,’ published anony- 
mously, is. according to the late Sir Robert 
Lambert Playfair, a pirated translation of 
Laugier de Tassy’s ‘ Histoire des Etats 
Barbaresques,’ 1725. Tassy was Commis- 
saire de la Marine for the King of Spain in 
Holland. See ‘Handbook for Algeria and 
Tunis,’ by Playfair, 3rd ed., 1887, p. 332, 
Bibliography. 

In October, 1716, Capt. Arthur Delgarno, 
of the twenty-gun ship Hind, fell in with 
one of the largest ships of the Sailee Rovers, 
cf twenty-four guns, which he engaged for 
two hours and a half, and compelled to 
strike. The vessel sank with all her crew 
immediately after surrendering. The Bridge- 
water destroyed another mounting eight 
guns. Vice-Admiral John Baker was then 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
and cruising against the piratical states. 

See Joseph Allen’s ‘ Battles of the British 
Navy,’ new edition, 1852, vol. i. p. 130. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


BAGENAL Famity (11 S. v. 328).—I have 
no pedigree of this family, and should feel 
very grateful to Mr. Crow for a copy of 
any information which he may be able to 
obtain on the matter. The name_ has 
changed from Bagnall to Bagenal, but I 
have no record of the branch of which I 
know most having ever spelt it Bagnell. 
The families of Bagenal, Beauchamp, Col- 
clough, and Hill have been very intimately 
connected, so that these names are used now 
as family Christian names, such as Beau- 
champ Bagenal Hill, John Colclough Hill, 
Henry Beauchamp Colclough, &c. 

Sir Nicholas Bagnall was M.P. for co. 
Down in 1585. His second son, Dudley, 
was ancestor of the Bagenals of Dunleckney, 
co. Carlow. Either this Dudley or his son 
of the same name married a daughter of 
——Beauchamp of co. Carlow. Beauchamp 
Bagenal of Dunleckney, a son of this mar- 
riage, was M.P. for Enniscorthy (?), 1761-8; 
Enniscorthy and Carlow, 1769-76; and 


Carlow, 1778-83. A Nicholas Bagenal of Dun- 
leckney married (I have no record of the date) 
Anne, a daughter of Sir Thomas Colclough of 


Tintern Abbey, co. Wexford, by his wife 
Martha, a daughter of Archbishop Loftus. 
A Katherine Colelough was married in 
1746 to Edward Hill of Barn Hill, co. 
Kildare. Jane, a daughter of Sir Henry 
Bagenal of Newry, co. Down, married c. 
1590 Sir Dudley Loftus. 

I feel certain that a good pedigree of 
the Bagenal family can easily be traced in 
Ireland, and [ would suggest an application 
to the present occupants of Tintern Abbey, 
as I believe the late Col. Henry Beauchamp 
Colclough took a great interest in the genea- 
logy of his family. 

E. McC. S. Hitt, F.S.G. 


Wingham, Manning River, N.S.W. 


Lonpres: Lonpintum (11 8. v. 129, 191, 
314, 456; vi. 32).—My contention was that 
*Londigne for Londinium presented, not 
a phonological difficulty, but an historical 
one, and that while -nia became in French 
-gne so frequently as to constitute a rule, 
the conversion of -niwm into -gne could not 


be so easily proved from examples. I gave 
the instance of dominium=domaine. Mr. 
ANSCOMBE produces somnium; but this 


did not become sogne, but songe, although 
in Italian and Spanish we have sogno and 
sueno. Nor, in my opinion, does the rule, 
as a rule, apply to the termination -7us. 
Antonius does not become Antogne, but 
Antoine. As for Dordogne from Duranius, 
that river in ancient times was also called 
Duranonia and Dornonia (De Feélice, * Les 
Noms de nos Riviéres,’ pp. 103, 148), and 
it is probable that the modern name was 
derived from one of these. At any rate, 
the question has only an academic interest, 
as there isno evidence whatever that London 
was ever called Londigne in French, and 
there can scarcely be a doubt that the name 
Londres was derived directly from the Old- 
English Lunden. W. F. Pripeavux. 


Mary Seymour (11 8. vi. 110).—Is not 
your correspondent confusing the bill of 
attainder framed against Thomas, Lord 
Seymour, with the Act of Parliament passed 
to disinherit Mary Seymour, or with the 
subsequent attainder of her uncle, the Marquis 
of Northampton, when Queen Mary ascended 
the throne ? Early in Elizabeth's reign he 
was restored to his titles, and to some of his 
lands, but not to Sudeley. In the same 
year that Mary Seymour was disinherited 
an Act was passed for the restitution of her 
patrimony, but, so far as I know, there 
is no evidence that it was carried out. On 
p- 195 of ‘the late Mrs. Dent’s ‘ Annals of 
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Sudeley and Winchcombe’ (Murray, 1877) 
‘the alleged marriage between Mary Seymour 
and Sir Edward Bushell is referred to. 
‘According to Strype, ‘‘ after remaining a 
little while at her Uncle Somerset’s house 
at Sion,’ Mary Seymour was conveyed to 
Grimsthorpe im Lincolnshire, where the 
Dowager Duchess of Suffolk lived. It is 
interesting to note that there were Bushells 
at Broad Marston in Gloucestershire claim- 
ing descent from Sir Alan Bushell, Knight, 
who died in 1245. The manor was sold in 
1622 by Thomas Bushell to Sir Thomas 
Bennett. Subsequently it passed by mar- 
riage to James, fourth Earl of Salisbury, and 
remained in the hands of his family until 
they sold it in 1791. A.C C. 


CopPpER MINE IN DEVONSHIRE (11 8. vi. 
29).—I do not know why the copper mine 
referred to was so named ; but it is quaint 
to recall that it was one of those which were 
extensively ‘‘ boomed ”’ in the early seventies 
under the striking titles of ‘“‘ The King,” 
**'The Queen,” and The Virtuous Lady.” 

ALFRED I’. ROBBINS. 


REFERENCES WANTED (11 S. vi. 109).— 
1. See Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ under date 
21 July, 1763 (Hill’s edition, i. 446). Dr. 
Johnson quotes the remark as having been 
made to him when he was at Oxford. 

M. Letts. 


Aw OxrorpD JAcoBiTE Prot (11 8. vi. 90). 
—Gordon’s Christian name was John. There 
is an account of the conspiracy, with the 
trial and execution of the conspirators, in 
* Political State of Great Britain,’ x. 343, 
535, 595 (September, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1715). ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Epwarp Boats, M.P. (11 S. vi. 68).— 
A Rawlinson MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
A. 184, contains, at f. 370, a petition in 
1653 from Rebecca Boate, widow, to the 
Navy Commissioners for rent for the house 
in which they met at Portsmouth, followed 
by a report thereon by the Commissioners. 
She was no doubt the widow of the member 
tor Portsmouth. W. D. Macray. 


The following facts, gathered from the 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Dom. Series,’ 
for the years 1649 to 1653 inclusive, may be 
helpful. 

Edward Boate was married, and his wife 
survived him. She was sister to John 
Holt, victualler at Portsmouth.  Boate 


died just before 17 April, 1650; on that 
date John Tippett was appointed to the 
position of master shipwright, which had 


become vacant by the death of Boate. The 
house at Portsmouth then became vested 
in widow Boate, possibly by will, and the 
negotiations for the disposal of it were 
continued by her. She offered to grant a 
lease of her house and orchard for the 
residue of her term—ten years—at 22/. 10s. 
a year, she paying all taxes, and the Navy 
Commissioners accepted those terms. 
A. T. W. 


ReEGENT’s Crrcus (11 8. vi. 109).—I can 
certify that, both before and after the year 
1850, I frequently walked from Regent's 
Circus, Oxford Street, to Regent's Circus, 
Piccadilly. At that date there was cer- 
tainly ro Regent’s Circus in the Marylebone 
Road. WaLTER W. SKEAT. 


Regent Street and the Circus was designed 

aad carried out by John Nash, 1813-16. 
Portland Place was built by the brothers 
Adam, and begun in 1778. In ‘ An Itinerary 
of London and Westminster, by G. A. 
Cooke (no date, but written in the latter part 
of the reign of George IJI.), reference is 
made at p. 321 to 
* Portland Place, allowed to be one of the most 
regular and spacious streets in the world, ter- 
minated at the northern extremity by a neat 
iron railing, which separates it from a field inter- 
posed by it and the New Road: Foley House 
forms the termination of the southern extremity 
...-From its salubrious air and its delightful 
prospects towards Highgate and Hampstead, 
it is a most agreeable promenade, crowded every 
evening during the summer with all the beauty 
and fashion of the vicinity.” 
It is explained that the width equalled the 
extent of Foley House, so that no building 
should interrupt the prospect of the country 
to the north of it. Tom JONES. 


THe ENGLISH PARTICIPLE PRESENT AND 
GerunD (ll vi. 65).— The  distine- 
tion between the participle and the gerund 
was maintained in Scottish literature as 
late as the seventeenth century, as may be 
seen in the following extract from the Intro- 
duction to Skene’s ‘ Regiam Majestatem : 
the Auld Lawes and Constitutions of Scot- 
land,’ &c., published in 1607 :— 

** Congregations of men dwelland together be the 
Law understands their office and dewtie, ilk ane 
to other. Gude and obedient subjects are re- 
warded for their gude doings.... But manie yeares 
bygane, the subtill cautellis and gredie ambition 
of them quha were called kirkmen that they.... 
wer not contenc therewith, but also did exeme 
themselfes and all their sect from the jurisdiction 
of Kings, allegand them to be subjects to the Pape 
of Rome onlie....as thou (gentle Reader) mair 
plainlie may understand be the reading of the 
samine. 
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Here dwelland and allegand are the 
present participle, doings and reading the 
gerund. But the distinction, though well 
preserved throughout the body of the work 
cited, was on the eve of disappearing ; 
for in the same Introduction may be found 
the participle assuming the modern form :— 

* Quhilk subtle craft and ambitious doings, 
Our Soveraine Lord King James the Sext.... 
understanding and againstanding the samin, &c. 


Mairover, his Majestie, being one benevolent and | 


loving king towards his subjects, willing them to 
knaw his lawes....and to conforme their maner 
of living,” &e. 
(The italics in every case are mine.) 

In the Statutes which follow the Introduc- 


tion the gerund invariably ends in -ing, the | 


participle in -and. Herrpert MAXWELL. 


Van Dyck WITH THE SUNFLOWER (11 S. 
vi. 111).—According to the catalogue of the 
Medici Society, who publish a reproduction 
of the picture, the original is in Grosvenor 
House. W. B. 


The portrait of Vandyck, by himself, 
with a sunflower, is in the Duke of West- 
minster’s collection; but there are, I 
think, one or two other versions. 

ERNEstT 

The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 

[Mr. G. A. F. M. Cuatwin (Arosa, Switzerland) 
also thanked for reply. | 


THomAs Pretty, VicaAR OF HURSLEY 
(11 8. vi. 131).—He resigned the living at 
Hursley, 1683-4, and accepted the Rectory 
of Winchfield, Hants (bishop, Peter Mews), 
the same year. This appointment was held 
by him until 1725, when he was succeeded by 
the Rev. Thomas Winder. In all probability 
h> died at this time, and was buried at 
Winchfield. The Rev. A. W. Hopkinson, 
who is the present rector, might be able to 
give further information. F. PAvt. 

Southsea, 


POWDERED ALABASTER (I1 8S. vi. 129).— 
The following extracts from Miss E. K. 
Prideaux’s highly interesting lecture before 
the Royal Archeological Institute meeting 
of 3 May, 1911, may help Mr. GerisH in 
throwing some light on his query. Talking 
of the destruction of the statues on the west 
front of Exeter Cathedral, she said :— 

* Another potent factor in the destruction of 
the lowest tier of sculptures, the supporting 
angels, which are far the most mutilated, was the 
superstitious belief that chips of a consecrated 
fabric held an infallible virtue as a remedy for 
many maladies, especially sore legs. This belief, 


once nearly universal among the uneducated 


classes, was maintained by country-folk into such 
recent days that people living can recall the time 
when on market days in Exeter it was quite 
common for the country people, as they passed 
the unguarded west front, to pinch and knock off 
fragments of stone, which they took home and 
pounded into powder. Of this ointments were 
made, held to possess mysterious and unlimited 
efficacy for a variety of ailments.” 
Harowp MAtet, Col. 


The superstition that powdered stone 
purloined from sacred sculptured statues 
possessed medical virtues certainly existed 
amongst the more ignorant classes in this 
city within the last half century. The firs‘ 
day I ever spent in Exeter (4 Dec., 1866) 
I was shown over its cathedral. The sadly 
mutilated lower row of statues in its west 
front (fourteenth-century work) particularly 
attracted my attention. They stand close 
to the ground, and, like much else of the 
fabric generally, are of Beer stone, a soft 
local limestone. The legs of these figures 
appeared to be in so decayed a condit on 
that I remarked upon the fact to the then 
chief verger, the late Mr. Parsons. He 
explained that this was not altogether due to 
atmospheric changes and the ravages of time. 
Country people hereabouts, he said, some- 
times came with hammers after dark and 
knocked off small pieces. These fragments 
they took home, ground them up to powder, 
and made a sort of plaster by mixing the 
powder with olive oil. The compound was 
believed to be an infallible cure for bad legs ! 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


I find in Mr. Henry 8. Wellcome’s * Anglo- 
Saxon Leechcraft,’ issued last year (for 
the B.M.A. meeting at Liverpool), a quota- 
tion from a letter from Helias, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, to King Alfred: Ths white 
stone (alabaster) is powerful against the 
stitch, and against the flying venom, and 
against all strange calamities” (p. 46). 
The “ flying venom” is what we now call 
air-borne “ germs.” 

On p. 47 we have “and the white stone 
lapis Alabastrites, for all strange griefs.” 
This is from the ‘ Modicinale Anglicum ’ or 
‘The Leech Book of Bald,’ circa 900-950 A.D. 

S. L. Petty. 


ATRPLANE (11 S. vi. 127).—Ther> are 
so many hybrids like ‘monorail’ and 
‘* dictaphone,” and monstrosities like “ elec- 
trocute,” invented nowadays, that one is 
glad to find Pror. Skeat taking the field 
against them, But what is wrong with 
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‘aeroplane’? Aér is Greek as well as 
Latin, and plane is perfectly good Greek ; in- 
deed, Liddell and Scott give the very word 
depot Aavos as found in Hesy chius. Has the 
Professor confused the latter half with the 
Latin planus ? W. E. B. 


Cor. Lowruer, 1739 (11 8. vi. 131).—The 
Lowther referred to by W. 8S. is almost 
certainly the Hon. Anthony Lowther, third 
son of John, first Viscount Lonsdale, some- 
time a captain in the Guards, and afterwards 
one of the Commisstoners of the Revenue in 


Ireland. He was M.P. for Cockermouth 
1714-22. and for Westmorland 1722-41. 
He died, unmarried, 24 Dec., 1741. He 


was the lover of Miss Sophia Howe. 
Joun R. MacGratu. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 
HENRY Hunt Piper (11 S. vi. 129).— 
He was Unitarian minister at Norton, 


near Sheffield, for about forty years, and 
then at Banbury. and was_ brother-in-law 
to Sir John Bowring. He published in 
1852 *The Book of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England adapted for General Use 
in other Protestant Churches.’ All the creeds 
and everything in support of the divinity 
of Christ were excluded; but in 1853 a 
second edition was published containing 
the Apostles’ Creed. The book was sup- 
pressed very soon after publication. It 
was attributed to Chevalier Bunsen, and 
was said to have been issued with the sane- 
tion of the Prince Consort ; but in a letter 
in The Pall Mall Gazette. written by Basil 
Pickering, son of the publisher of the work, 
the real author was stated to be Henry Hunt 
Piper, a Unitarian minister. Piper died at 
Hampstead, 13 Jan., 1864, aged 82. 
FREDERIC BoaseE. 


A notice of Henry Hunt Piper appears 
in ‘Chantrey Land: an Account of the 
North Derbyshire Village of Norton,’ by 
Harold Armitage. and published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. The 
biography of Piper begins on p. 304. 

D. B. M. 


Upon seeing the query of the Ricur Hon. 
G. W. E. Russet, communicated with 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion (Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.), and received the following 
very courteous and kindly reply, dated 
20 Aug., 1912 :— 

“In reply to yours of yesterday’s date, the 
only information’ we can find concerning the 
that he .was minister of 


Rev. H. H. Piper is 


the Norton Church from 1805 to 1843,and of Ban- 
bury Church from 1843 to 1853. We can find 
no record of his departure from Banbury, se 
whether he died or removed we are unable to say. 
There are one or two references to him in The 
Christian Reformer of 1853. If you wish to see 
this, you could probably borrow it from Dr. 
Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, W.C.’ 


Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


ACCORDING TO CocKER (11 S. vi. 90). 
—I cannot actually answer this query, but 
I append certain particulars as to Edward 


Cocker which may be considered note- 
worthy :— 
Cocker, Edward. b. 1631, d. 1677; St. 


Paul's Churchyard, Gutter Lane. near Cheap- 
side. Works : 1657, ‘ Plume Triumphus. 
or the Pen’s Triumph’; 1657, ‘ Pen’s 
Transcendencie, or Fair Writing’s Laby- 
rinth’; 1659, ‘The Artist's Glory, or 
the Penman’s Treasure’; 1661, ‘ Penna 
Volans’; 1664, ‘Guide to Penmanship °; 
1668, ‘England’s Penman, (brass 
plates); 1672, ‘The Pen’s Perfection 
(engraved on silver plates); 1677, ‘ Vulgar 
Arithmetic ’ (according to Cocker). Fine 
writing engraver. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


THE GEORGE: NAME OF DURHAM 
(11 vi. 110).—Lieut. Philip Charles 
Calderwood Durham, who was one of those 
saved when the Royal George went down. 
was the third son of James Durham of 
Largo, Fifeshire. He became a distinguished 
naval officer, and was commander of the 
Defiance at Trafalgar, when he was wounded. 
He was promoted to the rank of flag-officer ° 
in 1810, and soon afterwards was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief at the Leeward Islands. 
In 1815 he was nominated a K.C.B., and 
in 1817 he was advanced to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral. He was M.P. for Queens- 
borough in 1830, and for Devizes in 1837. 
He succeeded his brother, General James 
Durham of Largo, in 1840, and died in 1845. 
See Conolly’s ‘Eminent Men of Fife’ and 
Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation.’ 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


WeaTHER RiME (1158. vi. 48, 116).—I think 
the line necessary to complete the fragment 
may be 

Dry May brings nothing gay. 
If your correspondent does not already 
know it, he will, I feel sure, be interested in 
‘Weather Lore,’ by Edward Inwards, 
F.R.A.S.., published by Elliot Stock (3rd 
ed., 1898). A. C. C, 


11S. VI. Ave. 31, 1912.) 


In Fifeshire a variant upon the summer 


rime in Chambers’s *‘ Book of Days’ runs 
as follows :— 
A misty May and a leaky June 
Brings the corn to the spoon. 
W. B. 


CHAINED Books (11 S. vi. 69, 136).— 
An interesting account of ‘The Chained 
Library at Grantham,’ by W. Alexander 
Smith, will be found in The Bookworm, 
vol. ii. (1891), pp. 109-10. From this it 
appears that the books, not much above 
300 in number, are mostly folios in wooden 
boards, some covered with stamped calf, 
bearing the Tudor rose and crown. They are 
placed on the shelves with their backs to 
the wall, the titles being written across the 
fore-edges. Most, if not all, have originally 
been chained to their places, and about one 
hundred are still so secured. 

G. Yarrow 


HANWELL: BREWERNE ABBEY (II S. 
vi. 110).—I cannot trace any abbey or place 
named Brewerne in Oxfordshire. But the 
parish of Brewood is also called Briwerne or 
Briwirne. According to Dugdale this parish 
was in two counties: the E. bit. in Stafford- 
‘shire, had a small house of Black Ladies, 
granted in 30 Henry VIII. to Thomas 
Gyftord or Giffard (Dugdale, new edition, 
1846, iv. 499) ; the W. bit was in Shropshire, 
and had a small house of White Ladies, 
granted in 31 Henry VIII. to William Whor- 
wood (ibid., v. 730). 

W. A. B. 

Grindelwald. 


H.M. Barque ENpDEAvowR (11 8. vi. 131). 
—Although [am unable to reply to X. Y. Z.’s 
query, he may be interested to hear that four 
very carefully executed paintings on canvas, 
evidently depicting scenes on Capt. Cook’s 
third voyage, are in my possession, the 
frames bearing the following inscriptions : 
*Morea, one of the Friendly Islands,’ 
* Charlotte Sound, New Zealand.’ ‘ Huahiene, 
one of the Society Islands,’ ‘ Owhyhee, one 
of the Sandwich Islands.’ The last repre- 
sents a white man, clearly intended for 
Capt. Cook himself, standing on the water’s 
vdge, attacked by a erowd of savages, 
whilst other whites, pursued by savages, 
are pushing off and escaping in_ boats 
towards their ships. I do not know the 
painter’s name, but that of John Clevely 
(1745-86) has been suggested to me. The 


size of my pictures is 23 in. x 16} in., the 
medium apparently water-colours. H. 
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Broprissp OF SomeRSET (11 S. v. 71, 
251, 450; vi. 30, 97, 111).—This article 
completes the Brodribb entries from the 
registers of Clutton, and gives copies of 
the memorials found in the neighbour- 
ing parish of High Littleton. It pro- 
vides as well copies of the entries in the 
registers of Mapperton and Netherbury , 
with some miscellaneous notes upon church 
and churchyard monuments, wills, &c., 
relating to the Dorsetshire branch of the 
family. 

Buriats.—IlI. 

1804, May 29. Joseph Brodrib (from Chelwood), 
aged 76. 

1805, June 6. Louisa Brodrib (Stanton Wick). 

1805, Aug. 30. Joseph Brodrib. 

1811, March 29. Thomas Brodribb (from Stanton 
Wick), an infant. 

1813, March 7. Sarah Brodribb, aged 14. 

1814, Jan. 19. Betty Brodribb (Woollard), 
aged 56. 

1815, Feb. 6. John Brodribb, aged 28. 

1817, May 22. Henry Brodribb (Woollard), 
aged 71. 

1823, March 7. Betty Brodribb (Chew Magna), 


aged 50. 
Samuel Brodribb (Woollard), 


1829, June 5. 
aged 69. 

1829, Nov. 3. Anne Brodribb (Woollard), aged 82. 

1831, March 16. Matthew Brodribb (Ubley), 
aged 68. 

1831, Dec. 17. John Brodribb (Glastonbury), 
aged 74. 

1831, Dec. 23. William Brodribb (Baptist Mills, 
near Bristol), aged 78. 

1835, Nov. 23. Esther Brodribb (Woollard), 
aged 88. 

1836, May 12. William Brodribb (Clutton), 
aged 9 (scarlet fever). 

1837, April 14. Thomas Brodribb (Clutton), 
aged 73. 

1839, June 4. Anne Purnell Brodribb (Chew 
Magna), aged 40. 

1839, Aug. 3. Anne Brodribb (Chew Magna), 
aged 67. 

1839, Aug. 3. Mary Brodribb (Chew Magna), 
aged 80. 

1840, Feb. 3. Rosina Brodribb (Clutton). aged 15. 

1844, Jan. 22. Elizabeth Brodribb (Clutton), 
aged 81. 

1845, wT, 10. Elizabeth Brodribb (Clutton), 
aged 78. 

1847, Aug. 20. Henrietta Georgiana Brodribb 
(Clutton), aged 26. 

18418, May 10. Clara Brodribb (Clutton), aged 22 
(died by her own hand). 

1850, Aug. 6. Anne Brodribb (Chew Magna), 
aged 87. 

1860, Aug. 30. Eliza Brodribb (Clutton), aged 49. 

1862, March 26. Josiah Brodribb (Clutton), 
aged 53. 

1862, Aug. 12. William Brodribb (Clutton), 


aged 72. 
1863, ey 14. Henrietta Brodribb (Clutton), 


aged 79. 
1863, Oct. 28. Joanna Brodribb (Clutton), 
aged 75. 
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1870, March 9. Thomas James Brodribb (Clutton), 
aged 75, 
1871, Sept. 9. Frances Brodribb (Farmborough), 
aged 74. 
1877, Dec. 1. William Brodribb (Clutton), aged 
85 


1889, May 11. Henrietta Elizabeth 
Brodribb (Clutton), aged 65. 
1891, Nov. 21. William Brodribb (Clutton), 


aged 64, 


Of the places mentioned in the Clutton 
registers, Chelwood. Compton Dando, Chew 
Magna, Ubley, and Farmborough are neigh- 
bouring villages. Woollard, Stanton Wick, 
and Hallatrow are hamlets. 


In the churchyard of High Littleton, two 
miles from Clutton, there are memorials to 
Brodribbs, and these are as follows :— 


In Memory of Robert Brodribb who died Jan. 
lith 1786 Aged 64 years. Also Sarah his 
wife who died Jan. 6th 1732 Aged 62 years. 
Also Ann Abney Daughter of the said Robert 
and Sarah Brodribb who died Nov. 13th 1770 
Aged 70 years. 

Also Joseph son of Robert and Sarah Brodribb 
who died Nov. 24th 1732 Aged 37 years. 
Also James their son who died Jan. 8rd 1729 
Aged 33 years. Also Richard their son who died 
Jan. 6th 1759 Aged 55 years. 

Also Joseph Brodribb son of the aforesaid 
Joseph Brodribb who died May 11th 1789 Aged 
69 years. Also Sarah his wife who died Nov. 3rd 
1784 Aged 67 years. Also Joseph son of the 
aforesaid Joseph and Sarah Brodribb who died 
Nov. 18th 1799 Aged 50 years. 

Also Richard their son who died Dec. 10th 
1781 Aged 29 years. Also Thomas their son 
who died March 18th 1815 Aged 60 years. 

In memory of Elizabeth Brodribb Daughter of 
Joseph and Sarah Brodribb who died June Ist 
1823 Aged 65 years. 

Here lies [sic] the remains of Sarah Brodribb 
Also here are deposited the remains of Sarah Cox. 


Hutchins says that the Mapperton Regis- 
ters begin in 1679, but I append some 
entries dated earlier than this, which are 
taken direct from the registers as they at 
present exist. 


1669. Robert the sonne of Richard Broadrepp 
Esq. and Katherine his wife was buried 
March the 30th 1669. 

1669. John Broadrepp the sonn of Richard 
Broadrepp Esq. and Katherine his wife was 
baptized September ye 2nd A.p. 1669 Richard 
Broadrepp ye son of Richard Broadrepp 
Esq. and Katharine his wife was baptized 
allso ye 2nd of September Anno Domini 1669. 

1669. Richard ye sonn of Richard Broadrepp 
Esq. and of Katherine his wife was buried 
Decemb. 27th A.p. 1669. 

1674. Richard the sonne of Richard Broadrepp 
Gent. and of Katherine his wife was baptized 
September the 15th 1674. 


1676. Thomas ye sonn of Richard Broadrepp 
and Katherine his wife was baptized Octob. 
6th 1676. 

1679. John the sonn of Richard Broadrepp Gent. 
and Katherine his wife was baptized May 
the 9th 1679. 

1679. Mris. Katharine 
May 29th a.p. 1679. 
in a new book.] 

1706, June 6. Buried Mrs. Mary Brodrepp from 
Mapperton at Netherbury. 

1706-7, Feb. 4. Buried Richard Brodrepp Esq. 
of Mapperton. 

1708, Sept. 14. Buried Mrs. Elizabeth Brodrepp 
wife of Robert Brodrepp Esq. of Mapperton. 

1708-9, March 14. Buried Robert Brodrepp Esq. 
from Mapperton. 

1713, November 13. Buried Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brodrepp wife of Richard Brodiepp Esq. 
of Mapperton. 

1717, April 14. Bapt. Etheldred the daughter 
of Richard Brodrepp Esq. of Maperton and 
Hester his wife. 

1718, February 17. Buried Etheldred the daughter 
of Richard Brodrepp Esq. of Mapperton and 
Hester his wife. 

1722, January 26. Buried at Mapperton Hester the 
daughter of Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brodrepp of Melplash. 

1737, October 29. Buried then in Linnen in the 
chancel of the church of South Mapperton the 
body of Richard Brodrepp, Esq. 

N.B. The Penalty of Five Pounds was paid 
within the time specified by Act of Parliament. 

1739, November 30. Buried then in Linnen in 
the Chancel of the Church of South Mapperton 
the body of George Brodrepp Esq. 

N.B. An Attidavit made thereof and a warrant 
issued out for the Payment of the Penalty 
specified by Act of Parliament. 

1762, May 8. Jane Brodrep buried. 

1774, Aug. 5. Richard Brodrep buried. 


The entry under 1722 is interesting, as 
Melplash was the other house of the Brod- 
repps. It is in the civil parish of Nether- 
bury, about three miles from Mapperton, 
and is now a farmhouse. It was from this 
farmhouse that the large coat of arms now 
in Mapperton House was brought. Mel- 
plash Farm is still included in the Mapperton 
estate. 


Brodrepp buried 
(This entry is repeated 


MARRIAGES. 

7 Jan., 1695. Mr. George Broadrepp and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dirdoe. 

1 Jan., 1696. Mr. Walter Ridout and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Broadrepp. 

13 Dec., 1720. Hugh Strode of St. Bennet Grace- 
church, London, and Mrs. Catharine Broad- 
repp. 


187, Piccadilly, W. 
(To be continued. ) 


A. L. HumMPHREYS. 


In Mrs. Townshend's book ‘ The Life and 
Letters of the Great Earl of Cork,’ on pp. 
437-8, we find a Capt. Bodrripp mentioned 
in a letter written by the Earl of Cork, as 
actively assisting in the defence of Lismore 
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Castle against the Irish rebels in the year 
1642. He received as his reward from the 
Earl five pounds in money and “a cloak of 
mine of black Waterford frieze lined through- 
out with black tuftaffety.”’ 

R. UssHer. 


Hotes on Books. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. If. Edward IT., 
A.D. 1307-19.—Calendar of the Close Rolls. 
Edward III. Vol. XIII. a.p. 1369-74.— 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls. Henry V. Vol. I. 
A.D. 1416-22. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 

Ir is well known that the publication of these 
Calendars of the Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office constitutes the most important 
work ever undertaken in this country in the way 
of making original sources accessible to the 
ordinary student. To labour this point further 
would be entirely superfluous ; we have but to 
notice, and to welcome, the appearance of these 
three new volumes. 

The text of vol. ii. of the Fine Rolls was pre- 
pared by Mr. A. E. Bland, with the assistance of 
Mr. A. E. Stamp. Besides matters of merely 
technical interest it gives us, though not in such 
abundance as do the Close and Patent Rolls, 
many a vivid detail which may help to fill in the 
picture of medizwval England for others than 
the professed historical scholar. Thus we have 
the Mayor and Aldermen of London fined for the 
breaking by night of a certain earthen wall 
opposite the outer part of the Tower of London ; 
a grant to secure Lincoln Cathedral against 
various extortions and malpractices on _ the 
part of the King’s representatives, whereby its 
woods and groves had suffered loss; and the 
order—in the April before Bannockburn—to the 
Sheriff of Middlesex and all the other sheriffs 
throughout England to summon “ all ecclesiastical 
persons and women and other persons unable to 
labour in his bailiwick....to go with the King to 
repress the rebellion of Robert de Brus, the King’s 
traitor....or to come to the Exchequer....to 
make fines for their services.”” (Bannockburn sug- 
gests Flodden—and we may note, that the name 
Marmion occurs some half-dozen times in this 
volume). Other instances are the order to the 
Sheriff of Essex to take into the King’s hand 
the lands of a certain William the Plommer, who, 
having to render account for divers lands,** wanders 
from county to county with no small sum collected 
from the issues of those lands that he may not be 
found and brought to the King ”’ torender it ; the 
order to the Sheriff of Berks to take into the King’s 
hand the lands and goods of those ** who have pre- 
sumed to joust at Redynges contrary tothe King’s 
prohibition ” ; anda grant to Richard de Redingges 
“of the keeping of the small scale for weighing 
silk in London.’ The tin mines of Cornwall and 
a silver mine supposed to have been discovered 
in Shropshire are also the subject of documents. 
One foreign name of special interest—that of the 
Bardi of Florence—we meet with again and again. 


Mr. W. H. B. Bird has prepared the text of the 
new volume of the Close Rolls, and, so far as the 
mere perusal of the pages enables us to judge, 
we may congratulate him on having executed his 


work with an unusually happy mingling of pre- 
cision and feeling for rhythm and style, so that 
it is good to read. The details of interest are 
mostly domestic, notwithstanding the frequer*t 
summons to the King’s French wars and to tne 
defence of the realm—(all men dwelling upon the 
sea-coast in Kent were in 1372 to ‘“‘make ready 
the signals called ‘ bekynes’’’)—and the divers. 
orders for provisions necessary thereto, among 
which figure arrows by the hundred sheaves to be 
furnished by different counties—‘‘ of good and 
seasoned wood, and not of green wood, as they 
will answer it before the King himself.” 

Irish affairs under William de Wyndesore 
present a curious and sorry spectacle, so tedious 
—if nothing worse—to the government in Eng- 
land that Richard de Pembrugge was appointed 
lieutenant in Ireland in his stead, who, however, 
“utterly refused to take his journey according 
to the King’s command,” for which, “‘ in a chamber: 
within his privy palace of Westminster called 
the ‘ Oule chambre,’”’ the King punished him by 
revoking many gifts and letters patent and grants 
made in his favour. There is an order to the 
authorities of London—12 June, 1369—on the 
subject of causing ‘‘ a competent place without 
the city....to be appointed for the slaughter of 
beasts,” and detailing with considerable par- 
ticularity the sufferings of the inhabitants of 
parts of London near ** Baynardescastell ’’? under: 
the system then prevailing, which order on 
20 April, 1370, had been by no means thoroughly 
carried out, whereat the King is wroth,’> and 
so issued yet another on the subject equally 
urgent and descriptive. A similar order had 
also to be dispatched in 1372 to York. On 6 Ocet.,. 
1373, the Sheriff of Oxford was commanded 
“to cause proclamation to be made that all 
bridges of the rivers of Oxfordshire be speedily 
repaired....and that sure signs and posts (pili) 
on either side of the said rivers, whereby the 
bridges and other passages of fords may be more 
certainly known, be fixed and set up for the 
King’s sport with his hawks in the approaching 
winter season....so behaving herein that by his 
default no peril shall befall to the King or others. 
in his company or to his hawks.” 

Aliens are from time to time ordered to be 
expelled from the realm, as when in 1373 the 
Prior of the Friars Preachers at Oxford was bidden 
to remove all alien friars of the King’s enemies, 
who “ flock to the said house....there to abide 
under colour of studying in the University of 
Oxford.” 

An interesting chapter might be written on the 
trade details here included, more especially as. 
regards the trade in cloth, and the affairs with 
merchants of Italy, Portugal, and ‘‘ Holand 
and Seland”’; and another on local disputes,. 
which, if not specially numerous, are full of curious: 
matter. One such is the dispute, settled in 1372,. 
between Adam, parson of St. Michael in the town 
of Gloucester, and the burgesses of Gloucester: 
about a piece of ground called Seynt Martyn: 
place, which had been wrongfully given by the 
King to the burgesses “‘ in order to build a tower 
upon it, and therein to set and maintain a bell: 
for telling the hours day and night for ever,, 
commonly called a ‘ clok.’ ” 


The text of the Calendar of Patent Rolls here: 


given is the work of Mr. R. C. Fowler, assisted 
by Mr. R. F. Isaacson. Amid the wealth of matter 
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some half-dozen documents, though in themselves 
rather meagre, may be noted as precious because 
of their allusion to art—principally the goldsmith’s 
art. The first refers to objects lost at the Battle 
of Agincourt, for which the King, ‘‘ for reverence 
for God and Parasceve.”’? pardons John Hargrove 
who was in charge of them. Among them were 
“a salt-cellar of gold with enamelled bands and 
collars and a long serpentine’; ‘* 13 spoons of 
white silver stamped with little crowns”: 
* 3 salt-cellars of silver gilt with covers stamped 
on the pommels with enamelled swans”; and 
* a salt-cellar of gold of ‘ morask ’ work garnished 
with two ‘ amatistes,’ a pearl of Scotland on the 
summit, and many little * garnades,’ * rubeis,’ and 
emeralds (viridibus), = received from the Bishop 
of Norwich out of the jewel-house. Again we 
have the King, Henry V.. pledging a collar to the 
Mayor of London for 10,000 marks, and having 
it returned to him the next year at his command 
enclosed in the case, although the said sum was 
not yet paid—the said collar being “a great 
collar called ‘ pusan,’ made of works of crowns 
and beasts called ‘ antelopes’ and enamelled in 
white, the beasts being placed on a green terrace, 
the terrace garnished with two ‘ perles,’ and a 
beast with one ‘perle’ about the neck, and each 
crown with a great ‘baleis’ and nine great 
‘perles,’ and on the principal crown in front, 
besides the said ‘ baleis’ and * perles,’ two great 
‘dyamandes,’ on the summit.”’ Another time the 
King, for 2,000 marks, pledged a ‘“‘ sharpe”’ of 
gold adorned with many jewels ; and again a no 
less costly ‘‘ sword of Spain” garnished with 
gold and jewels—‘‘ seven large sapphires and 
two other lesser sapphires.” The coinage appears 
in this connexion once or twice, as in the appoint- 
ment of Gilbert de Brandeburgh, goldsmith, to 
be “sculptor of the dies of gold and silver within 
the Tower of London.’ In 1422 we get a com- 
mission to William Burdon, ‘‘ mason,” to take 
the requisite steps in the King’s name towards 
“the construction and repair of the nave of 
Westminster Abbey.” 

Many pages of this volume are taken up by 
lists of pardons, among them four or five to an 
Alice or Joan who had not appeared to answer 
the King and So-and-so, citizen of such a place, 
for leaving the service of the latter before the 
end of the term agreed upon. This Calendar 
is, indeed, naturally richer than the others in 
details of popular life; witness the numerous 
pardons to couples—tenants in chief—for “ inter- 
marrying without the King’s licence; the 
grants to aged or disabled persons, e.g., ‘‘ Grant 
for life to the King’s servant John Hoggekyns, 
master carpenter of the King’s ships, because in 
labouring long about them he is much shaken 
and deteriorated in body, of 4d. daily at the 
Exchequer”; and the prominence everywhere 
of the affairs of women. Ships and sailors figure 
largely in the picture; and there are countless 
vivid touches relating to houses and places and 
their structure, to employments and tools, and 
other homely things. The Church throughout 
plays a great part, especially the domestic busi- 
ness of religious houses, and it is clear that the 
conduct of clerks in holy orders often left much 
to be desired. Among the pardons is_ that 
accorded to ‘John Prest....for having on 
Monday after the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula.... 
received John Oldecastell, late lord of Cobham, 
knowing him to be a heretic and to hold divers 


opinions repugnant to Catholic law.” The 
victualling of the King’s household—and the 
victualling, too, of the towns of ** Hareflieu ”’ and 
Calais—is the subject of many commissions, divers 
people being appointed in different parts of the 
country to buy, as one document has it, “* various 
victuals and things.” Among the preparations 
for war is a commission issued to some score of 
sheriffs of counties to take feathers for making 
arrows and bring them to London * before 
Michaelmas next’; the Eastern counties, with 
Somerset and Dorset, had to furnish 100,000 
feathers apiece—those, such as Sussex, of whom 
least was required had to furnish 30,000. 

It is tempting to go on adding detail to detail 
but our space will not permit of more. We may 
only, in conclusion, recommend the general reader 
to select some one or two of the more full and 
lively of these Calendars for attentive perusal 
since he may gather from them in a weck’s 
diligent reading a more vivid idea of the England 
of his forefathers than he will get from the most 
brilliant pages of the professed historian. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for September has at 
least one merit, and that, in monthly magazines, 
no common one. A person must be possessed of 
a doleful lack of humour who does not get at least 
three hearty laughs out of_its pages. There is 
first Mr. C. G. Osborne’s ‘A London Munchausen,’ 
richest of the three mines in that vein—culminating 
in the letters sent by divers great men to the 
‘* Prince of Mantua and Montferrat ” thanking him 
for his medals. Apart from its ludicrousness, the 
‘* Prince’s” career is of considerable psychological 
interest. Then we have J. D. R.’s_ * Prosaic 
Views on Poetry.’ This fails to be really telling; 
misses points that might have been made ; stumbles 
often into sheer puerility. Still, it provokes 
amusement. And lastly, Capt. Harry Graham’s 
‘A Splendid Failure,’ a study of George Smythe, 
the original of Coningsby, though most of its pages 
are of an interest half pitiful, half irritating, 
has some diverting quotations from his early letters. 
There is also an enjoyable account of a parson’s 
trip to the goldfields at Bullfinch, Western Aus- 
tralia by Dean Latham. The stories we found 
indifferent, though Miss Marjorie Bowen's ‘The 
Polander ’—the first of a series to be called ‘God’s 
Playthings ’—is ingeniously done. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, buc as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sicity.—Florio and Biancafiore are characters 
in Boccaccio’s ‘ Il Filocapo,’ as may be found in 
Brewer's ‘ Handbook,’ ‘ Blanche- 
fleur,’ and in othersuch works generally accessible 
in public libraries. | There is also a ‘* minnesong” 
in which the same names occur, which may be 
found inthe above-mentioned work sub ‘ Flor. 

S. T.—The Kitcat Club and the present where- 
abouts of the portraits have been discussed at 
4S, x. 188, 231, 316, 435, 471; xi. 13, 91. 

C. T. Jouxstox.—The name Muriel has been 
——— at 8 S. i. 109, 157, 194; and 9S. v. 415; 
vi. 32. 
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